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ABSTBAC^ 



in "creative listening"- session^,, participants • 
alternately present t'heir ideas, (for fixed periods cf ties) and 
listen silently to the other participants. This paper'e-x^sines the 
value of this eethod as an aid to problea solving and offers . 
sofggesti'ons for jpachers serving as .eediators and participants in * 
-creative listaning sessions. It , describes hcH teachers aediateji 
Qceatlve listening sessions that helped to resolve racial and 
religiotts differences between t¥0 groups of students at an 
eleaen^rry/secondary school, and how a teacher p^ticipat^d in a 
cre^tire listeni«g session to help a 12-year-old .boy solve his 
school- related pfobleas. (6H) 
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School teachers, yourselves these questions. Then read how a specialist 
suggests practical ways of remedying the situati on". ^ [ , 

Can a conversatlon^'between^ two people'lfoldl^ng opposite views be effective? 

Oo such disqysslons result In any positive action on the part of these two 
people? / ^ ' ' ' ^ * 

Does mere talk help to create an awareness of and sensitivity to the Inner ' 
feallngs of others? 

No, says Dr. Rachel PInney. Very often hot. An English physician and 
psYchot he rapist^ Doctor PInney has found that the answers to these vital 
questtons. are too often **No". 

In fact, she has observed that an average listener Is -usally too busy preparing 
his next remark to pay any. real attention to'the speaker. Consequently, there 
Is much~coKversaf!dn , T Ittl^ conwuntcaffonj^ Ttie-chore af slMUltaneously I Is^ ~ 
tening to an Incoming Idea and assessing It siems'to be too great for most 
people. ' } . 

Sp engrossed In thestf'antf other problems of personal communication has Doctor 
PInney become that she has given up her medical practlcein Chelsea, tngland. 
Now she devotes all her time to developing and promoting a technique which ^ 
she^l Is Creative Listening. 

Several methods h^Ve b&en devised by Doctor PLnney, to meet the needs of a 
varl^^y of communication sittfatlons. These techniques are to be found In. 
a pamphlet pub 1 1 shed In March 1968 and entitled. "Creatlveaisterflng." AM 
the methods share a common elemen1$T>i -^hat they are designed to ^felp the 
Individual pay full attention to his Joj> as speaker or listener. 

One 6f these metflods, for* Instance, ca^eas^l ly be adapted to school settings. 
The procedure In this Is simple. The two conflicting Individuals or groups 
are fctro^igh-Ptogether, Agreement Is reached as to who talks first. Per^haps 
a fieutral observer spins a coin. The first party talks. He presents^ 
his case or problem In any manner he wishes, tpr as* long as he wishes. The 
other pqrty empties his mirid of preconceived notions and tries to Identify 
sympatjfi^tlcal ly with the speaker. He may not be very successful eit first, 
but he^ can listen because he doesn^t Kave to formulate a reply. Wheti h^s^ 
turn comes, he presents his own view point. Now^ the first speaker listens.:^ 
No^ Interruptions are al loured. 

Whea<>oth participants become aware that thev^ aren^t required to play a dual 
rol%, a new level of communication develops. They begin .to communicate 
creatively. For now the listener Is released Into a relaxed statei that ji^l 1 1 
call forih constructive^ awareness. Freed from the urge to make Instant ^ep^les 
as he relaxes he concentrates on grasping the speaker^s message. Aware In 
turn of the listener's attention, the speaker becomes less aggressive. . H^ \^ 



no longer needs tc«fia l^nta l4i that dottle facade; he may even be able to 
s.hare any doubts he m^y have about his own views. 

Finally, "In this easy atmosphere' of exchange, both sides talk themselves out. 
Now they may discoyer areas of agreement, either on the main polnt.^of conflict 
or on some side Issue. In any even+, a channel of syrtpathetic communication' 
has been opened. ' ^ 

Any teacher wishing to Introduce this techfjlque tojhls students must find a , 
way of l^adlng'to It which l^sn't self'-conclous. For example, the English 

toucher m a y Incorporate a .doscrtptlon of Cr*oatlv6 uoton fng Jnto oo w o era! - 

work* If the. teacher conducts class debates, he/she can. a I so' discuss Creative- 
LlsteT)lng as al contrast I ng method of communication. This will fit In especially . 
.where The standard of debate Is sharp and sophisticated^ For alf^eady his/her 
class has learned that debet? does not. always settle Issues. 

In a' drama program, he/she can discuss drama as a communication of feelings 
and then lead Into the problem of conveying fee 1. 1 ngs* without acting. 

In the social studies area, the teachdV will be able to contrast Cheatlye 
Listening procedures with parliamentary procedures. While Introducing the 
Idea; tf\e teacher must stress three bpsic polntsA^ first, th&t all parties 
Involved myst be free to express Ideas >*ltMn the normal bounds of godd 

taste and^ consideration for 6tbers;_ second, that, partjclpants jwust ^t 

be honest both In their communication and In their effort to Jdentify with 
each other; and third, that they must agree In advarfce upon the confidential^ 
nature of what they'r^' discussing. . ^ 

As a. matter .of faQt,**tKe teacher can play one of two \ roles In a Creative 

LI'StenIng situation. One Involves introducing t^lN'echnlque, bringing the 

parties togetner and overseeing fhe technlcjiie^iintl I tne pupils are able to 

manage It for themselvate. This approach can be Used ,wlth tirfo students only 

or with- two groups o^ students ^g^, have' come Into conflict; The/junlor ^ 

author has seen an Instance of ^s^^ppl Icatlon In an aO-grades Roman. Cat hoi Ic 

school In Northern^ I berta, Canada". • \ \ . "'V 



At "the request of parents, some Lutheran and Anglican PMplls had als9 been • 
admitted to this school. Around Hallowe^en the usual prank among the various 
groups led to conflict*; The clashing si Ipped' verba I ly Into the diassroom and 
Segao .tf* take on racial aqd religious overtones^ 

.Three leaders from eac.h group with one girl on eacj^lcto, jagreed to try Creative 
Listening to solve* the probjem. Neither side showed real 'prejudice, but each 
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^Ide had used name-calling to annoy and tease the other. At the same time every- 
ona^nqted the lack of recc^tlonat* facIHt^Ies In the town. And one aref-of 
Jealousy centered around a religious group .that the Catholic studants belonged to. 

Finally, as a result of th6 period of Creative lilstenNng, ^the young 'people cahie ' 
to terms. Th6 CathoUcs .agreed to ask the prlast and the vice-prlrfcl pal to ^ 
separate the socjal and religious activities of their group. Then the social 
acttvltle? were to be open to any young per^son who agreed to behave In an 
acceptable way. Meahtlme everyone was fo makd an -effort to understand the 
♦arlous r^ljfflous customs of ^he community. 



The authorities agreed to the students' request. The schqpl gym was opened each - 
Sunday evening for'games such as .badminton and plng-^^pong. ^con, on their own 
accord, students began to develop a wider range of bctlv4tles. /, 

* " ' • ' . 

'Arrangements were also made for the students^to visit each church In the town.** 
The ministers, too came to the classrooms, both^ separately -and together, and 
'during the Rdllglous Instruction period, they explained their faiths and answered 
questions. ^ , ' ^ • • 

There are times, ^to6, when the^feacher meets suCcess^by ^Iaclngjhtrfself/h9rs^lf 
In a Creative Listening situation with an *M|dIvld«al stiAJent. i\ere the same basic 
rules apply* The .teacher has no special privileges. He/she mijst concentrate 
on Mstening, thereby ach^levlng a deeper ^level of communication with thd student. 
The examp4e^ of Hoyd fndfcat^ how vetuaWe Is, this theraf^- for- the strident* 



1 

Lloyd, age 12, I.Q;-115, was extremely restless In c^ass. Jhough able to do 



his work, he never completed anything. His appearance, h^s desk, and his work- 
books were most -untidy-. He was on poor terms with the other Doys In the class. ^ 

During Creative Listening, sessions he broke Into tears, sobbing that he 'couldn't 
make friends because nobody Jived anywhere near him. His father s^eemed to be 
excessively harSh, especially about'report card grades. Mother:- always sided " ^. 
with Father, even when she had previously agreed to support Lioyd* Though he 
wa^ Interested In science, the boy was bored with other school* work. i 

Being able to talk ppenly about his problems seemed, ^n Itsejf , to be of some 
help. He agreed to undertake Independent science projects to be worked on at' 
any time In class" after he Jiad TOmp^eted the mfnimum assignments • In other 
subjects. He was allowed to choose his own projects so long as they could be 
In some way related to the syllabus.*^ He began to handle them In depth, presenting 
his findings to the class In regular science periods. Though , the lad's father 
continued. to less than reasonable about grading, discussion with him also * 
cleared up some misunderstandings. . . * 

As lloyd's clasf work Improved, so did his be^a>?Ior.- -While hp still continued* 
^to be tense, and to have trouble In his relationships i»Ith other boys, he 
began to adjust his attitude to his situation. Gra^lualJy. I Ife grew more ; 
tolerable for hjm. ' ■ - . / , * 
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Such examples show the teacher as mediator qr participant, He ^ucwss of the 
techn I que^ depends on the way the*teac^6r pla'ys these roles. In the Initial 
s(f*ages; supervision of the mechanics of the session Is the teacher's respon- 
sibility. He should see that a Comfortable Interruption-free atmosphere Is,' 
attained, (If time Is limited, the teacher should establish a cut-crff point 
In advance,) The:aval lab'le^ time should be dKrIded eqyally, so thatJi)oth parties 
have at least t><p chances to speak. For example, Jf a session has to be dis- 
continued after one hour, the time qould be spilt Into four f Ifte^n-mlndH-e 

perlbds or six ten -mtnute periods, A stop-watch or clock can be placed where 

everyone can see It, Of coUrse, the session will be more suQcessfuI If. there 
are limitations placed Upon time, . When 'a session has to« be closed, the teacher 
takes the Initiative In arranging the next meeting. ^ >^ 

When acting as rt)edIator> tjje teacher dr^ws only, on Ideas presented by the 
students taking part, *J1ls efforts are more profitably spent In gathering ' 
together the views, he hears than In attempting tojmpose his own soT\itIon, 
Agreement has to be mutually acceptable In order to be effective, J ^ 

Only when the final decision contains the seeds of future discord should the 
j'eacher Interfere. 'For Instance, two pople can easily settle a dlsaar^ement 
by directing an aggression against someone else; or the pr*oppsed soKitlon could ^ 
confflct with policies of school or community. In ,such cases t'he teacher then-*, ^ 
-^plles.a yataand start's ^ a seai^ch f^^r a more acceptable sol jt I on. 

However, the teach^'should take care not -to dominate the session. Direction 
should- be kept to the bare minimum, required for a smooth exqhange of Ideas. , 
Unless the 'occasion absolutely derjands^ guidance, the teacher should suppress 
the urge to Impose his own moral values^ ' They are probably Irrelevant to .the 
student anyway, BIspIays pf €hock, surprise, or disgust by the 'teacher reduce * . 
the chances of cpnt.lnuing communlcaf Ion. The student Is probably frying to 
test the teacher's good faith. If tbe student^ has a prpblem, a hostile reaction > 
will not help to solve It, The teacher's concern - is to help modify the* problem, • 
not to condemn: the student'.* * • * • 

Creative Listening sessions are valuable aids to problem solving and counseling. 
Clarification of the Issues alters atliltudefe:* coof I lets become amenab'leto ^ 
reconciliation, Frank discussion Idad^ tp successful positive action. Perhaps 
most Important, participants grow lncr*easrngly aware'o,f each other as sensitive, ^- '^ 
huinan beings, / ^ , • • ^ - / 
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